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There are no indications of nebulosity about the Nova on this 
plate. 

The spectrum was last photographed with the slitless spec- 
trograph on May nth. The star has faded nearly a magnitude 
in the interval, and the entire spectrum is weaker in conse- 
quence. There is a slight strengthening at about the position 
of the chief nebular line, and the bands at A 373 and A. 350 seem 
to be slightly stronger. C. D. P. 

May 2t, 1903. 

Two New Naked-eye Double Stars. 

The brighter stars of the northern heavens have been 
examined so many times with telescopes of all sizes that one 
hardly expects to find among them a double star that has not 
been observed before. Two such stars, however, belonging 
to two very different classes of double stars, have apparently 
hitherto eluded detection. The first is a star in Coma Berenices, 
rated at 6.0 magnitude in the Bonn D. M. On April 8, 1903, I 
examined this star with the 12-inch telescope and found that it 
was attended by a i2th-magnitude companion. One night's 
measure with the 36-inch telescope gives the position-angle 
2 59°-7 an d the distance i".35. As the principal star has an 
annual proper motion of o".22 in I48°.5, both the angle and 
distance should increase if the two stars are not physically 
connected. 

The other star is in the constellation Bo'dtis, not far from 
Arcturus, and is given as 5.9 magnitude in the Harvard Pho- 
tometry. With the 12-inch telescope, on May 5, 1903, this star 
was seen to be a very close double. Measures on two nights 
with the 36-inch give: position-angle, I99°.8; distance, o".20; 
magnitudes, 6.5-6.5. The star has no proper motion. 

The positions of these two stars for 1900.0 are, respectively : 
R. A., 13 11 28 m 4 8 ; Decl., + 24 52'; and R. A., 14 11 27™ 55 s ; 
Decl., + 27 7'. - R. G. Aitken. 

May 12, 1903. 

Correction to the American Ephemeris for 1903. 

In observing the satellites of Uranus, it has been my prac- 
tice to guard against mistaking a small star for a satellite 
by computing the approximate positions of the satellites for 
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the time of observation from the times of greatest elongation 
and position-angle of the apparent apsides as given in the 
American Ephemeris. Until this year the agreement with 
observation has always been close — 1° or 2°. But this year my 
observed angles are invariably po° smaller than the computed 
ones. It would seem, therefore, that the times of greatest 
elongation as given in the American Ephemeris for 1903 are 
systematically in error by one fourth of the periods of the 
satellites. R. G. Aitken. 

Comet b, 1903. 

A telegram from Boston was received at the Lick Observa- 
tory on the evening of May 2d, announcing that a comet had 
been discovered by Grigg at Thames, New Zealand, on April 
17th, and had been observed by Tebbutt at Windsor, N. S. W., 
on April 26th. The comet was looked for here on the evenings 
of May 3d and 4th, but it was so near the horizon at sunset 
that it could not be seen. A telegram giving elements and 
ephemeris of the comet was received on May 7th. From these 
it appears that the comet is moving east and south and is 
rapidly growing fainter. It is not likely to be visible at all 
from northern observatories. 

It will be seen that nine days elapsed between the time of 
the comet's discovery and the date of the first accurate observa- 
tion, and six more days were needed to get the news to northern 
observatories. These were unfortunate delays, though pre- 
sumably unavoidable. Had news of the discovery reached us 
promptly some observations of the comet could have been 
secured here. R. G. Aitken. 

May 14, 1903. 



